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THE 


PORKELTALLED FLYCATCHE 


( Afilvulus tyrannus (LINN.) ) 


THE AupuBon MacGaZIxe. 


VoL. II. 


THE FOREK-TAILED 


Be igen will readily see if you glance at 
the plate on the opposite page whence 
this bird derives its name. It is by no 
means a familiar bird, and probably few 
of our readers, except those who live in the 
extreme Southwest, have ever seen one. 
There, however, they are abundant enough, 
and have much the same habits as our well- 
known kingbird. It is really a bird of the 
tropics, and is found in Mexico, but only 
accidentally north of that Republic, al- 
though Audubon reports having observed 
it in Louisiana and Kentucky, and both 
he and Bonaparte speak of specimens taken 
in New Jersey. 

The Fork-tailed Flycatcher belongs to 
the family 7yrannide, a large group of birds 
found only in America, and most abundant 
near the equator. The name is taken from 
the Greek word ru’ pavvos, which means 
a ruler or sovereign. It is the same word 
that gives us our English word tyrant, but 
the original has no bad sense, while tyrant, 
as we use it, always conveys the idea of op- 
pression. If we remember the habits of 
our own little kingbird, which is also one of 
the Zyrannide, we can see how applicable 
the family name is to some members of this 
group. There are over four hundred cur- 
rent species, of which, probably, two-thirds 
are valid, the others being either slight 
varieties or else mere synonyms, 
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FLYCATCHER. 


The Tyrant Flycatchers of the United 
States have ten primaries or quill feathers 
on the outer joint of the wing. The tail 
consists of twelve feathers usually nearly 
even, but sometimes, as in the case in the 
present species, deeply forked. The feet 
are small and weak, only fitted for perching. 
The bill is broad, much flattened at the 
base and turned down at. its tip, and 
there is usually a notch just behind this 
hook. The nostrils are small, circular in 
shape and placed at the base of the bill, 
and are overhung by bristles. The mouth 
is large, opening back nearly or quite to 
the eyes, and bordered by long hairs or 
bristles. The bill is extensively hollow, and 
very light and resonant, and when snapped 
makes quite a loud, clicking noise. As has 
been often remarked, this large, light bill 
and capacious mouth bordered by bristles 
is admirably adapted for the capture of fly- 
ing insects. Besides the Tyrant Flycatchers 
are swift of wing, and active enough in 
pursuit to follow each twist and turn of the 
insects that are seeking to escape them, 
They may be readily recognized by their 
flight, and above all by their habit of perch- 
ing to await the approach of their prey, 
and then darting out, seizing it and return- 
ing to the same perch again. The snapping 
of the bill can often be heard while they are 
doing this. 
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As the Flycatchers are dependent alto- 
gether upon insect food they are in these 
latitudes always migratory, disappearing 
early in the autumn and returning with the 
first warm weather of spring. ‘The Pewee, 
so common about every farmhouse, is the 
first of the Flycatchers to make its appear- 
ance, often reaching Connecticut by the 
middle of March, when the snow is on the 
ground. They have no powers of song, 
their calls being for the most part limited to 
a harsh scream or twitter, yet one species 
has a very soft and plaintive note. 

The sexés are usually alike in color, 
though in one species found along our 
southwestern border, the male is brilliantly 
colored while the female is quite dull. 

Although the Tyrant Flycatchers are as a 
rule plain and sober in the colors of their 
plumage, there are some exceptions to this 
rule, among which may be noted the so- 
called “bird of paradise” of Texas, a bird 
which in shape and size resembles the Fork- 


tailed Flycatcher, but which is much more: 


beautiful in color. It has the same long, 
forked tail, which is sometimes ten inches 
long, and is hoary gray above and pure 
white beneath, while the flanks are washed 
with delicate salmon pink, which extends 
to the lower tail coverts and the tail feathers 
themselves. The crown patch and the 
feathers at the insertion of the wings are 
bright scarlet. This brilliant bird is com- 
mon in Texas and to the southward in 
Mexico and in Central America. 

So much may be said by way of intro- 
duction to a very interesting group of birds 
of which some examples must be familiar 
to every one of us, for to it belongs the 
kingbird, famed for his courage, the pheebe, 
builder of mud nests in caves, under rock 
ledge and in barns, and the smaller Fly- 
catchers, who dwell more in the woods, and 
so are less well known to those who do not 
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make a study of our birds. Miss Florence 
A. Merriam, in her series of charming 
sketches, entitled “Fifty Common Birds 
and How to Know Them,” published in 
earlier numbers of this magazine, has 
brought out many of the characteristic habits 
of the Zyrannide. 

The Fork-tailed Flycatcher reminds us in 
many of its habits of our own well-known 
kingbird. Like it, and, indeed, like all 
members of this group, it is very courageous, 
and does not hesitate to attack birds of prey 
which may venture to approach its nest. In 
its flight when in pursuit of insects it uses 
its long tail as a rudder to aid it in making 
quick turns, and like other Flycatchers it 
frequently vibrates the tail when it alights. 

Although its food consists chiefly of in- 
sects, it does not altogether disdain fruits 
and berries, but like the kingbird seems to 
enjoy a varied fare. The stomach of the 
specimen secured by Bonaparte in New 
Jersey was found to be full of pone berries. 

The actual bulk of the Fork-Tailed Fly- 
catcher is only about that of the kingbird, 
but the great length of its tail feathers 
make its measurements very different. It is 
fourteen and a quarter inches long, and has 
a spread of wings of fourteen inches. The 
outer tail feathers are sometimes ten inches 
long, while the middle ones measure but two 
andahalf. The head and cheeks are black, 
the feathers of the crown being yellow at 
the base, but this patch is concealed, except 
when the crest is erected. The back is 
ashy gray, becoming darker toward the 
rump. The wings are blackish brown, the 
feathers being margined with gray, and the 
tail is of the same color, except the outer 
web of the long feather on each side, which 
for half its length from the body is white. 
The under parts are white, the bill and feet 
black, and the eye brown. The male and 
female are alike in plumage. 


ALEXANDER WILSON. 


ILSON having found a publisher for 
his long contemplated work, threw 
all his energies into the enterprise, devoting 
to it every moment that he could spare 
from his duties as editor of the Cyclopedia; 
and his friend Lawson, who had previously 
thrown so much cold water on the enter- 
prise, saw the matter in quite a different 
light now that Mr. Bradford had assumed 
the risks and employed him as _ printer. 
Two thousand five hundred copies were to 
be thrown off as a.first edition, and a pros- 
pectus having been composed it was given 
to the press, and Wilson in his enthusiasm 
already contemplated the establishment of 
an agent “in almost every town of the 
Union.” 

The hard work of preparation, added to 
his daily routine duties, impaired his health, 
compelling him to occasional periods of re- 
laxation. These he utilized by excursions 
to the country, which he enjoyed the more 
that his professional duties were sedentary 
and exhausting, ‘immersed,’ as he de- 
scribes himself ‘among musty books, and 
compelled to forego the harmony of the 
woods.” 

“At length,” writes Mr. Ord, “in the 
month of September, 1808, the first volume 
of the ‘American Ornithology’ made its 
appearance. From the date of the arrange- 
ment with the publisher a prospectus had 
been issued wherein the nature and intended 
execution of the work were specified. But 
yet no one appeared to entertain an ade- 
quate idea of the treat which was about to 
be afforded to the lovers of the fine arts, 
and of elegant literature; and when the 
superb volume was presented to the public 
their delight was equalled only by their as- 
tonishment that America, as yet in its in- 
fancy, should produce an original work in 
science which could vie in its essentials 
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with the proudest productions of a similar 
nature of the European world.” ’ 
It was a proud moment for Wilson when 
the first volume issued from the press, and 
met with a reception which his biographer 
tells us “was far beyond his hopes.” It was, 
perhaps, far beyond the hopes which he 
ventured to express openly, but a man of 
Wilson’s sanguine temperament could not 
have failed to have indulged in the most 
extravagant hopes; at the same time in- 
dulgence in hopes does not necessarily in- 
volve confidence in their realization, and 
the favor with which the first volume was 
received created a pleasurable excitement 
which stimulated him to most exhaustive 
efforts for the creditable performance of his 
undertaking. He thought he could increase 
subscriptions at a distance by his presence 
and personal exertions, and decided to 
make a first tour of the New England States 
in pursuit of subscribers and birds, with 
which object he set out on the 2rst of Sep- 
tember, 1808, going by Boston to Maine, 
and back through the State of Vermont. 
The records of this and of his numerous 
later journeys are best preserved in his cor- 
respondence, in which he embodied the most 
careful observations of all he saw, inter- 
spersed with his reflections, thus affording 
an insight not only into the progress of the 
work, but into his own character and moods. 
We shall draw freely on these letters, as it 
would be impossible to present him in a 
more natural light than he presents himself 
in them, but as they are for the most part 
spun out to great length we will content 
ourselves with giving extracts from them. 
The first letter of the series was dated 
Boston, October 12, 1808, and addressed 
to Mr. Miller. It reads as follows: 
“Dear Sir: [arrived hear on Sunday last 
after various adventures, the particulars of 
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which, and the observations I have had 
leisure to make upon the passing scenery 
around me, I shall endeavor as far as pos- 
sible to Compress into this letter for your 
own Satisfaction and that of my friends who 
may be interested for my welfare. At 
Princeton I bade my fellow travelers good- 
by, as I had to wait upon the reverend doc- 
tors of the college. 

“T took my book under my arm, put sev- 
eral copies of the prospectus into my pocket, 
and walked up to this spacious sanctuary of 
literature. Dr. Smith, the President, and 
Dr. McLean; Professer of Natural History, 
were the only two I found at home. The 
latter invited me to tea, and both were much 
surprised and pleased at the appearance of 
the work. I expected to receive some valu- 
able information from Mr. McLean on the 
ornithology of the country, but I soon found 
to my astonishment that he scarcely knew 
a sparrow froma woodpecker. I visited sev- 
eral other literary characters, and about 
half-past eight the Pilot coming up I took 
my passage in it to New Brunswick, which 
we reached about midnight. 

“The next morning was spent in visiting 
the few gentlemen who were likely to 
patronize my undertaking. I had another 
task of the same kind at Elizabethtown; 
and without tiring you with details that 
would fill a volume, I shall only say that I 
reached Newark that day, having gratified 
the curiosity and feasted the eyes of a great 
number of people, who repaid me with the 
most extravagant compliments, which I 
would have very willingly exchanged for a 
few simple subscriptions. I spent nearly 
the whole of Saturday in Newark, where 
my book attracted as many starers as a 
bear or a mammoth would have done, and 
I arrived in New York the same evening, 
The next day I wrote a number of letters, in- 
closing copies of the prospectus to different 
gentlemen in town, and on the afternoon of 
Tuesday I took my book, and waited on 
each of these gentlemen to whom I had 
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written the preceding day. Among these I 
found some friends, but more admirers. 
The professors of Columbia College ex- 
pressed much esteem for my performance. 
The professor of languages being a Scotch- 
man and also a Wilson, seemed to feel all 
the pride of national partiality so common 
to his countrymen, and would have done me 
every favor in his power. I spent the whole 
of this week traversing the streets from one 
particular house to another, till, I believe, 
I became almost as well known as the pub- 
lic cryer, or the clerk of the market; for I 
frequently could perceive gentlemen point 
me out to others as I passed with my book 
under my arm. 

“On Sunday morning, October 2, I went 
aboard a packet for New Haven, distant 
about ninety miles. The wind was favor- 
able. The Sound here between Long 
Island and the main is narrowed to less than 
half a mile, and filled with small islands and 
numerous rocks under water, among which 


. the tide roars and boils violently, and has 


proved fatal to many a seaman. At high 
water it is nearly as smooth as any other 
flow, and can then be safely passed. The 
country on the New York side is orna- 
mented with handsome villas painted white 
and surrounded by great numbers of Lom- 
bardy poplars. The breeze increasing to a 
gale, in eight hours from the time we set 
sail the high, red-fronted mountain of New 
Haven rose to our view. In two hours 
more we landed, and by the stillness and 
solemnity of the streets recollected we were 
in New England, and that it was Sunday, 
which latter circumstance had been almost 
forgotten on board the packet boat, * * * 

“The literati of New Haven received me 
with politeness and respect; and after mak- 
ing my usual rounds which occupied a day 
and a half, I set off for Middleton, twenty- 
two miles distant. * * * T waited on Mr. 
A. of this town, and by him was introduced 
to several others. He also furnished me 
with a good deal of information about the 
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‘birds of New England. He is a great 
Sportsman, a man of fortune and education, 
and has a considerable number of stuffed 
birds, some of which he gave me, besides 
letters to several persons of influence in 
Boston. On reaching Hartford I waited on 
Mr. G., a member of Congress, who recom- 
mended me to several others, particularly a 
Mr. W., a gentleman of taste and fortune, 
who was extremely obliging. The pub- 
lisher of a newspaper here expressed the 
highest admiration of the work, and has 
since paid many handsome compliments to 
it in his publication, as three other editors 
did in New York. This isa species of cur- 
rency that will neither purchase plates nor 
pay the printer, but, nevertheless, it is grati- 
fying to the vanity of an author when noth- 
ing better can be got. * * * [t was 
dark when I entered Boston, of which I 
shall give you some account in my next. I 
have visited the celebrated Bunker's Hill, 
and no devout pilgrim ever approached the 
sacred tomb of his holy prophet with more 
awful enthusiasm and profound veneration 
than I felt in tracing the grass-grown in- 
trenchments of this hallowed spot made im- 
mortal by the bravery of those heroes who 
defended it—whose ashes are now mingled 
with its soil, and of whom a mean, beggarly 
pillar of bricks is all the memento,” 

His next letter to the same gentleman is 
dated Windsor, Vermont, October 26. He 
remained nearly a week in Boston journey- 
ing through the streets with his book, and 
visiting all the literary characters he could 
meet with. Thence he traveled on through 
New Hampshire, stopping at every place 
where he thought it was likely he would do 
any business, going as far as Portland, 
Maine, where he staid three days. Here 
he directed his course across country 
“among dreary savage glens, and moun- 
tains covered with pines and hemlocks, amid 
whose black and half burnt trunks the ever- 
lasting rocks and stones grinned horribly.” 
A journey of one hundred and fifty-seven 


miles brought him to Dartmouth College, 
New Hampshire, on the Vermont line, here 
he paid his addresses to the reverend fathers 
of literature, and appears to have been very 
well received. “Dr. Wheelock, the Presi- 
dent of the college,” he tells us, ‘made me 
eat at his table, and the professors vied 
with each other to oblige me.” 

“TI expect,” he continued, “to be in 
Albany in five days, and if the Legislature 
be sitting I shall be detained perhaps three 
days there. In eight days more I hope to 
be in Philadelphhia. I have labored with 
the zeal of a knight-errant in exhibiting this 
book of mine, wherever I went, traveling 
with it, like a beggar with his bantling, from 
town to town, and from one country to an- 
other. I have been loaded with praises, 
with compliments and with kindnesses; 
shaken almost to pieces in stage coaches; 
I have wandered among strangers hearing 
the same oh’s and ah’s, and telling the 
same story a thousand times over, and for 
what? Aye, that’s it! You are very anxious 
to know, and shall know the whole when I 
reach Philadelphia.” 

In a letter to Mr. Alexander Lawson, 
written during this visit to Albany, he 
writes: “And in the first place I ought to 
thank you for the thousands of compliments 
[ have received for my birds from persons 
of all descriptions, which were chiefly due 
to the tact and skill of the engravers. In 
short the book in all its parts so far exceeds 
the ideas and expectations of the first lit- 
erary characters in the eastern sections of 
the United States as to command their ad- 
miration and respect. The only objection 
has been the price of one hundred and 
twenty dollars, which in innumerable in- 
stances has risen like an evil genius between 
me and my hopes. Yet, I doubt not, but 
when those copies subscribed for are deliv- 
ered, and the book a little better known, the 
whole number will be disposed of; and per- 
haps encouragement given to go on with the 
rest. To effect this, to me, most desirable 
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object, I have encountered the fatigues of a 
long, circuitous and expensive journey, with 
a zeal which has increased with increasing 
difficulties; and sorry I am to say that the 
whole number of subscribers which I have 
obtained amounts only to forty-one.” 
Wilson remained at home only a few days 
when he again set off on a journey through 
the South, visiting every town of importance 
as far as Savannah in the State of Georgia, 


during which journey he suffered consider-, 


ably from the inclemency of the weather, 
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and from the fatigue of the journey, but he 
was gratified by it, having, as we find from 
a letter to Mr. Bartram, written on the eve 
of his departure from Savannah, gained his 
point in procuring two hundred and fifty 
subscibers in all for his Ornithology, and a 
great mass of information respecting the 
birds that winter in the Southern States, and 
some that never visit the Middle States; 
“information,” he adds, “which I have 
derived personally, and can, therefore, the 
more certainly depend upon it.” 


SHARLEY’S 


WONDERFUL JOURNEYS. 


JOURNEY x, 


4 ere he comes,” said one of the little 
Bears. ‘Now keep quiet, and 
he’ll walk right into the trap.”’ 

And sure enough poor Charley walked 
right into it. There was nothing unusual 
looking with the grass, but as soon as 
Charley got his foot into it he was tripped 
up and fell forward on his hands. The 
next moment the two little Bears pounced 
on him from behind and caught him one 
by each arm. 

“See if he has any guns or knives,” said 
one of them excitedly, as they raised 
Charley to a standing posture, 

“T haven't any guns or knives,” said 
Charley. “I wouldn’t kill anybody, and I 
don’t want to hurt you, but I wish you 
would let me go, please.” 

The Bears looked at each other, delighted 
at hearing that Charley could talk. “Can 
you dance, too?” asked one of them. 

“Yes,” said Charley, “I went to a Bear 
party once, but, please don’t hold my arms 
so tight, you hurt me.” 

“But won't you run away if we let go?” 
asked one of the Bears, 

“Tl tell you,” said the other, “let’s 
make a rope, and tie him round the waist, 
and then he can’t run away.” 


So one of the Bears held Charley, while 
the other made a grass rope, and tied it 
round his waist. “Now let us see you 
dance,” said he. 

“Tf you dance nicely,” said the other, 
“you shall have a whole can of black- 
berries by and by.’’ 

So Charley began to dance, and the 
Bears held their sides and laughed till the 
tears ran down. 

Then one of them asked him to show 
how he ran on all fours, and Charley did 
his best, he didn’t think he did it very well, 
but the Bears laughed and shouted and 
fairly rolled over and over with delight. 

“Oh, isn't this fun,” said one, “ we'll 
take him all through the woods and exhibit 
him everywhere, and make lots of money; 
let’s take him home first and show him to. 
the old folks.” 

“Oh, let him ride on me,” said the other, 
“we'll go home with Charley riding on my 
back, and won't the old folks be astonished 
when they see us!” 

When they got to the cave, the old dad 
Bear was lazily stretched on a rock sunning 
himself, and you may imagine his surprise 
when he saw his two cubs coming home 
with Charley riding one of them. 
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“Whatever have you got there?” said he, 
springing to his feet. 

‘Call mam,” said the cubs; “we set a 
trap in the grass and caught a little man 
cub.” 

‘Take him away,” said the old she Bear, 
when she came out, “you shan’t bring him 
in here, they are dangerous creatures to 
have anything to do with.” 

“Oh, this one isn’t dangerous,” said 
they, “he can talk and dance, and he’s 


all \ 
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go and show him to our cousins in the big 
elm, Jump up, Charley.” 

Away they went up the hill, scrambling 
over rock and fallen trees, down the other 
side, and across the brook, and: then up 
into the forest where the big elm was. 

When they got near, they saw two of the 
young Bears playing outside, and as soon 
as these saw the two Bears coming with 
Charley, they rushed for the hole at the root 
of the old elm, shouting “ Mam—dad.”’ 
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THE TWO LITTLE BEARS CAUGHT HIM ONE BY EACH ARM, 


quite tame, and we're going to exhibit him 
all through the woods and make lots of 
money. “Get down, Charley, and let 
them see how you can dance.” 

Charley did as he was told, and the old 
Bears couldn't help laughing, and when 
Charley went down on all fours and began 
to run the old folks enjoyed it as much as 
anybody and declared they had never seen 
anything like it. 

“T won't have him come in the cave,” 
said the she Bear, “ but you may take him 
round and exhibit him if you like, but be 
careful you don’t get into any mischief.” 

**Come on,” said one of the cubs, “ we'll 


The elm was big, but it was only an old 
hollow trunk with all the branches broken 
off, and the next moment Charley looked 
up and there were the two old Bears, who 
had climbed to the top, and were looking 
down on them. 

‘Don't be frightened,” said Charley, 
‘they are only exhibiting me on a dancing 
tour.” 

‘““Come down, aunty,” said his compan- 
ions and keepers, we've caught a young 
Man cub and he’s quite tame, and he can 
talk, and dance and go on all fours beauti- 
fully.” 

At this the old ones scrambled down 
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and came out from. the lower hole, fol- 
lowed by five young ones, and the story of 
the capture was told all over again, and 
Charley said “he didn't mind.” 

Then Charley began to dance, and old 
and young shook their sides with laughter, 
the old ones laughed till the tears ran 
down their cheeks, and the young ones 
rolled over and turned somersaults and 
cheered until they were out of breath. 

At last Charley was fairly out of breath, 
too, and sat down on a log, and his captors 
asked the audience for a supply of Bear’s 
grease to take home with them. 

“We are tather short of Bear’s grease 
now,’ said the old mam, “and don’t expect 
to have much until after harvest, but you 
young ones can all take the pails, and go 
raspberrying up in the clearing.” 

The young ones shouted with glee, and 
ran off and fetched the pails, and brought 
two for their cousins, and one for Charley, 
and every one wanted to have Charley ride 
on his back, but Charley’s captor wouldn’t 
trust him with any of them, so he jumped 
up on his former seat and away they trotted 
to the clearing, jingling their pails and 
laughing and talking. 

The raspberries were very plentiful, and 
the Bears rushed here and there wherever 
they saw them thickest, and Charley was 
soon left alone. He had nearly half filled 
his pail, besides eating a great many, when 
he heard a fearful yell, and one of the 
Bears shouting, “ Help, help, I’m caught in 
a trap.” 

“Run, run,” shouted the others, and the 
next moment they dashed off in all direc- 
tions without thinking of Charley. 

The captured Bear was still howling, and 
Charley went toward him to try if he could 
help, but when he came to the top of the 
hill, to the place where he heard the howl- 
ing, he saw the Bear with his fore paw ina 
big trap, rushing down toward the brook, 
and dragging after him a big log which 
was tied to the trap, and as Charley looked 


he saw the log jump up and knock the 
bear over, and both together go rolling one 
over the other down toward the brook, and 
the Bear yelling savagely. 

““He appears to have lost his temper,” 
said Charley, “but perhaps I may as well 
go down; he may like to have somebody to 
talk to.” 

“You've been and put your foot in it 
now,” said the Fox as Charley reached the 
scene; “you should be more careful. It’s 
better to walk twice round a trap than 
once into it.”’ 

‘Oh, stop your confounded moralizing,”’ 
said the Bear. “I wish it was your head 
in it instead of my foot. Boo-o-o-0o.” 

“Of two evils I always choose the least,” 
said the Fox; “and if you won’t listen to 
good advice, you must just grin and bear 
it, but if you’d listen to me, you'd have 
your foot out in no time. It’s very painful, 
isn’t it?” 

“Oh, it’s dreadful,” said the Bear, ‘“ and 
if you would help me get my foot out, I'd 


be your friend for life. Come now, I know 


you're a clever little fellow.” 

‘Oh, yes,” said the Fox, “ you're ready 
enough to make promises, but very likely 
if I showed you how to get your foot out, 
you’d be ready to snap my nose off the 
next minute.” 

“Oh, no, Cousin Reynard,” said the 
bear. ‘I'm not that sort of fellow at all. 
Only show me how to get my paw out and 
I'll be eternally obliged to you.” 

“Nothing more simple,’ said the Fox, 
just push in your nose as far as you can, 
then open your jaws and pry the trap 
open, and your foot will come out quite 
easily.”’ 

The Bear did as he was told and drew 
out his paw with a sigh of relief, but when 
he tried to pull his nose out, he found he 
was in a worse fix than ever and howled 
and danced about with rage. 

“Oh, you wretch,” said he to the Fox, 
“let me only once get hold of you,” 
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“Fine gratitude that for showing you 
how to get your paw out, and it would 
only serve you right if I were to go off and 
leave you in your present fix for the trapper 
to help you out at the price of your skin,” 
to bear 
that 


Fox; “but it’s 


continued he, 


said the 
malice,”’ 


wrong 


“and now 


a 


glad of anything for a change, and all 
you've got to do is to open your jaws wide, 
put in both paws as far as they’ll go, then 
shut your mouth and your head will come 
out easily.” 

The Bear knew now that the Fox wag 
laughing at him, and, setting both paws 
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CHARLEY WENT DOWN ON ALL FOURS AND BEGAN TO RUN, 


you've got your paw out, it’s just as easy 
to get your nose out, if you'll only do as I 
tell you.” 

“Oh, do tell me,” said the Bear: “] 
didn't mean what I said; but it hurts so. 
[ only wish you had your head in it fora 
minute and then you'd know.” 

“Yes,” said the Fox, with a sly wink at 
Charley; “I can well believe that you'd be 


——— 


upon the trap, he determined to pull his 
nose out even if he pulled all the skin off, 
but, more by good luck than judgment, 
he got the trap upright, and placed both 
paws upon the springs; to the astonish- 
ment of everybody the jaws of the trap 
flew open, and the released Bear went for 
the grinning Fox with a bound. 

The Fox turned tail like lightning; but, 
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alas, he was not quite quick enough; in 
- turning, he whisked his tail into the mouth 
of the Bear, who snapped on it so viciously, 
that he bit it off close to the stump, and 
away went the Fox as fast as his legs could 
carry him; the Bear dropped the brush and 
followed at best speed, and Charley picked 
it up and trotted after them to see what 
would happen next. 

Alas for the uncertainty of mundane 
affairs! The Fox knew every trap on the 
run, but in his hurry to get away from the 
Bear, he never thought where he was going 
until he put his foot into a trap, and rolled 
over with a sharp howl. 

“Well,” said the Bear, as he sat down 
and contemplated the Fox with a grin of 
satisfaction, “ of two evils it’s always wise 
to choose the least.” 

‘Oh, Cousin Bruin,” said the Fox, “help 
me out like a good fellow. You never 
would have got out if it hadn’t been for 
my advice, and now if you will only put 


your paws upon the springs, and let me: 


get my foot out, I'll never forget it.” 

“T won't be beaten by a Fox in gener- 
osity,”’ said the Bear. “It was very foolish 
of you to put your foot in it. “Twould 
have been wiser to walk twice round it 
than once into it; still I must admit that 
you were in a hurry, and you are welcome 
to the advice I got from a very clever fel- 
low when I was there myself. Just push 
your nose into the trap and pry open the 
jaws, and your foot will come out quite 
easily.”’ 

The Fox groaned; then, suddenly be- 
thinking himself of a ruse, he said: “I 
know of a bee’s nest full of honey not far 
off, and if you'll only help me out I'll take 
you there at once, and you can have it all.” 

“So it is up a tree?” asked the Bear. 

“Yes, up in a big hollow elm tree,” said 
the Fox, who now began to hope; “you 
can get it quite easily.” 

“All right,” said the Bear; “I'll go off 
in the woods and hide till you come. Here 
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comes the trapper with his Dog, and he un- 
derstands these darned traps better than I 
do, and you'll be glad of anything for a 
change. Good-by, Cousin Reynard. Tell 
me how you got along when we meet again. 
By the way, how are skins selling?” and 
with this parting shot away scampered the 
Bear. 

Charley thought it time to go too; but 
he wanted to see what would happen next, 
so he went and hid behind a tree. 

When the trapper came up, the Fox was 
lying as stillas dead. The Dog ran in and 
seized him and began to shake him, but 
the Fox made no sign. 

“Durn that Dog,” said the trapper, 
“he'll spoil the skin. Down, Pincher: 
Dead!” 

The trapper came up and lifted the Fox 
by one ear, and then let him drop; the 
Fox fell all in a heap, but the dog kept 
stern watch with his nose close to the Fox’s 
throat. 

The trapper then opened the trap and 
released his leg, turned him over with his 
foot, and, concluding that he was quite 
dead, set the trap again, seized the Fox by 
the hindlegs, swung him over his shoul- 
der, and strode off to the next trap, the 
one the Bear had been caught in. The 
Fox opened his eyes, but the Dog was fol- 
lowing close behind, ready to seize him at 
the first move. 

When they reached the place, the trap 
was gone, and, as they passed over it, the 
Dog smelt bear’s blood, and the hair on 
the back of his neck bristled with anger; 
he got another sniff, and, for a moment 
forgetting everything else, he ran off on 
the Bear’s trail. 

Now was the Fox’s opportunity! He 
closed his jaws on the broadest part of the 
trapper’s back, and sampled it with such a 
sudden snap, that the trapper yelled, and 
flung him off as suddenly. 

Away went the Fox as fast as he could 
limp, and the Dog, recalled to duty, was 
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soon after him. ‘The Dog was gaining, 
but the sly Fox went for the nearest trap, 
keeping his eyes wide open. When he 
came to it, he put down his wounded leg 
with a groan, and jumped over the trap. 
The next moment the Dog plunged into it, 


and rolled over with a howl. 
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and tore with all his might, until, seeing 


the trapper running toward him, he 
thought it prudent to decamp, and went 
off with such mingled emotions as you 
may imagine. 

The Dog was soon released, but he had z 


no more appetite for Fox hunting that day, 


**you’VE BEEN AND PUT YOUR FOOT IN IT.” SAID THE FOX. 


“the 
thought 


“Now, cousin,” said the Fox, 
tables You little 
when you saw me in the trap just now, 
that 
changed, but such is life. 


when you come to think of it, but I sup- 


are turned. 


our positions would be so soon 


It is laughable 


pose I must try to help you out.” 
With that he sprung on the helpless Dog 
and gripped him by the ham and tugged 


“Will you give me your beautiful bunch 
of flowers?” asked the little girl of Charley, 
as he wandered off. 

Charley raised his hand, and seeing that 
it was a beautiful bouquet of sweet scented 
flowers that he held up, he said: “I will 
give them to you with pleasure if you will 
show me the way home.” 

“T cannot go home with you,” said the 
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girl, “because you live on the other side of 
the river now, but I will go with you to the 
river’s bank, and give you a kiss which will 
put you to sleep here, and then you will 
wake again directly at home.” 

So Charley gave her the flowers and 
placed his hand in hers, and they wandered 
off together toward the river, through 
meadows in which flowers of the most 
beautiful colors and richest perfume were 
as thick as the green grass which formed a 
setting forthem. Their feet hardly seemed 
to touch the rich carpet as they glided 
over it, « ; 

At last they came to the river, a broad 
bright- shining river, and sat down on the 
green bank where the murmur of the water 
soothed Charley’s senses, and made him 
feel as if it would be so nice to go to sleep 
there, with the girl’s hand in his 

“Let me kiss you now, Charley,” said 
she, and as she bent over him, and he 
looked into her blue eyes, and felt the 
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N the AupuBon MaGazine for May, 
1887, in an article under the title of 
“The Earth Builders,” we took up the posi- 
tion that man could never have lived upon 
the earth but for the pre-existence of the 
lower types of life that preceded him, the 
general tenor of the argument employed 
being that the soil on which man is depen- 
dent for his food owes its fertility, and in 
great part its substance, to the decomposed 
animal and vegetable remains of past ages; 
that in the absence of such animal and 
vegetable remains in the soil, there could 
be no grasses, nor cereals, nor forest, grow- 
ing on its surface, and no food for man or 
beast. 
The earth was no doubt fitted for man’s 
residence long before his first appearance, 
but notwithstanding that man is so far su- 
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tresses upon his cheek, he knew her again. 
“Tt is Ethel,” he said. “Ethel with the 
golden locks, shall I ever see you again ?”’ 

He fell asleep before she could reply, 
but he woke again in an instant, and was 
sure he heard her retreating footsteps, but 
when he opened his eyes, he was at home 
in bed, and the sound he heard was his 
mother’s footsteps outside the door. 

‘Oh, mother,” said he, “I’ve seen Ethel 
again! Ethel with the golden locks, and 
I didn’t know her until she put her arms 
about me and was going to give me a kiss, 
and then I asked her if I should ever see 
her again, and before she had time to an- 
swer I fell asleep.”’ 

“Perhaps some day,” said his mother, 
“you will see her on this side the river, and 
when she puts her arms around you and 
gives you a kiss, you will know her again, 
and be able to keep her always with you.” 

“I wish she went to my school,’ said 
Charley. 

: C. F. Amery, 
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perior to all other animals in intelligence, 
he was less fitted to supply his most press- 
ing needs than almost any other animal. 
Even as a hunter he would have had a 
very sorry time, unless the dog had come 
to his assistance, and attached itself to 
him. But the purpose of the present ar- 
ticle is to point out that man could not only 
never have reached any very high stage of 
civilization without the aid of the Ox, the 
ass, the horse, or some other powerful ani- 
mal, but what to many will appear still less 
credible, that we Americans of the nine- 
teenth century, having risen to our present 
high stage of civilization and industrial 
development by the aid of the ox and 
horse, are still so dependent on them, that 
in spite of the enormous resources at our 
command, our civilization would not sur- 
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vive their annihilation; that with the dis- 
appearance of domestic cattle the great 
civilizations of the world would disappear, 
and existing society disintegrate into 
tribes which would sink to a very low level, 
from which they would again emerge to 
achieve a civilization comparable with that 
of the Incas of Peru at the date of the 
Spanish invasion. 

Yes! it is a big debt that man owes to 
the domesticated animals! and especially 
to the ox, and if we could only justly esti- 
mate the extent of the obligation, we should 
see that it was not without good reason 


the Lower Animals. 1QI 
though the sowing of rice may have ori- 
ginated with broadcast sowings over areas 
liable to inundations, the tilling of the soil 
commenced by dropping each grain separ- 
ately in a little hole made with a stick, 
from which an advance was made to the 
pick-shaped branch as a more effective’ 
implement, which may have been in use 
for centuries before it suggested itself to 
any one to take a much larger branch and 
drag it through the soil by means of oxen. 
Civilization may be said to rest on the 
practical application of this idea, for as 
long as man was dependent for his crops 
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that the ancient Egyptians elevated the 
bull to the rank of a divinity, and that 
the Hindoos regarded the slaughter of 
an Ox as an offense heinous as that of 
murder. 

The plowing of the earliest agricul- 
tural people was with very rude imple- 
ments. The Hindoo plow of to-day has 
retained its primitive form; the Egyptian 
is not appreciably modified; the same sim- 
ple primitive plow may even still be seen 
in some parts of Germany, and a very little 
study of it will suffice to show that both it 
and the pick originated in the branch of a 
tree trimmed of all its secondary branches 
but two spurs which were left, one to pene- 
trate and loosen the soil, the other to hold 
and guide it by. 
“There is little room for doubt that al- 
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on the work of his own hands, the labor 
exacted of him would have been so ex- 
hausting that there would have been no 
leisure for devotion to the useful arts, and 
under such conditions population could 
never become dense or highly civilized. 
The people of Europe and Asia, unaided 
by domestic cattle, would never have 
achieved a higher civilization than the 
people of America. It is generally sup- 
posed that native American races are of 
lower type, but there is a great mass of 
evidence in support of the view that in 
some remote past a colony from the old 
world (perhaps of men only) established 
itself about the northern coast of South 
America, giving origin to the semi-civiliza- 
tions of Mexico and Peru, and by inter- 
mixture with aboriginal races, perhaps in- 
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fluencing the social condition of the whole 
continent North and South, and of all the 
facts that have been advanced in support 
of this theory I do not think that any one 
is so conclusive as the fact that the Peru- 
vians dragged their plough through the 
soil instead of using it as a pick. They 
could not do nearly as effective work in-this 
way as by digging, and such a method of 
loosening the soil would never have sug- 
gested itself to any people who had not 
grown familiar with it as the one recognized 
method of tillage. 

Europe, like America, had its aboriginal 
Savage races over its whole area before 
the Aryans effected settlements, and in 
every country in Europe the Aryan race 
has been modified by intermixture, and 
the difference between the civilization of 
Europe and that of Central America at the 
time of the Spanish invasion was no more 
than—on the assumption of equal aptitude 
for civilization—might be fairly attributed 
to the fact that the former people had 
domesticated the ox and the horse, while 
the latter had not. The history of the 
world affords no instance of a higher civi- 
lization than that of early America having 
been achieved by any people who had not 
the ox under domestication. These are 
truths that would be readily accepted by 
any one giving the subject even a very 
slight consideration, but it does appear al- 
most incredible at first glance, that Chris- 
tendom deprived of its domestic cattle, 
would sink into barbarism in a generation; 
that in spite of our command of steam, and 
control of the forces of nature, we are not 
yet so far advanced that we dare kick 
away the ladder by which we have mounted, 

The first idea to suggest itself is that 
the loss of our draught cattle which would 
be most felt by the farmers would be 
promptly replaced by steam ploughs and 
implements of all kinds, that we could run 
light railways in all directions to get the 
engines and implements to the farms, and 
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bring the products away, but a very little 
calculation will serve to upset that delusion. 
The whole manual labor of the country 
would be inadequate to the construction 
and maintenance of the necessary railways, 
and this of course would involve an utter 
suspension of manufactures and arts, and 
the desertion of the cities, which would 
render the railways useless; this would be 
followed by the establishment of local com- 
munities, cessation of all intercourse be- 
tween people at a distance, and the rapid 
lapse into a a simple agricultural commun- 
ity, attended with enormous loss of life 
from starvation unless at the outset strenu- 
ous and well organized measures were 
adopted for cutting up the arable land into 
small farms of one or two acres, transport- 
ing the city population to them and pro- 
viding for the proper distribution of food 
and seed. 

It is just possible that the social organi- 
zation could be maintained over the crisis, 
provided the effects of the calamity were 
foreseen and intelligently provided for, but 
this achieved, the organism would be dis- 
integrated into a thousand separate com- 
munities with individual and opposing 
interests; and perhaps generations of an- 
archy would have to be passed through 
before any enduring system of social or- 
ganization would be again achieved. Nine- 
tenths of the population would have to be 
devoted exclusively to agriculture, the 
other tenth being employed in mining and 
the ruder arts; and as existing stocks of 
manufactured articles got worn out they 
would be replaced by ruder ones, Letters 
would be forgotten in a generation or two, 
in fact, all the energies of the people would 
be required to raise the necessary food 
supply, and a few centuries later the civili- 
zation of the nineteenth century would be 
a dim tradition of the past. 

It is well within the range of possibility 
that with the progress of man’s control 
over the forces of nature, and the advance 
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of chemical science, man may achieve a 
position of complete independence of any 
aid that the lower animals may be able to 
render him. The day may possibly come 
when man will people the earth so densely 
that the beast-must go to make room for 
him. These are speculations only, mean- 


time it is a substantial fact, and a whole- 
some one to meditate upon, when we meet 
an ox or a horse in the street, that they 
are our powerful auxiliaries in the rude 
contest with nature, and stand between us 
and a condition but little removed from 
barbarism. . 
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AN INVESTIGATION OF HIS LIFE HISTORY, 


ITH a view to suggesting lines of 
investigation to those would-be 
workers who do not go the length of styling 
themselves ornithologists, these notes con- 
taining the subject matter of an address re- 
cently delivered at the Canadian Institute, 
were put in their present shape. 

The rapid advance of ornithological 
science in our country during the last few 
years, and the systematic organization of 
the great body of working ornithologists of 
America, have had the satisfactory effect not 
only of stimulating the interest felt in the 
subject by that snowball process of incre- 
ment that isa property of all knowledge, 
but also of demonstrating clearly to the lay 
following that all who have eyes may be of 
use, and all who would be of great use 
must keep their eyes in one direction. 

Now, with any one who for the first time 
sees a new or unknown object, the three 
questions that naturally arise are: What is 
it? Where did you get it ? and What is it for? 
f. e., we are asked its name, native place 
and nature; and it isthe whole province of 
each branch of zoological science to answer 
these three questions with regard to its 
individual subjects. Or to illustrate to the 
point, ornithology treats of birds and is 
supposed to supply the student, first, with 
the name of each bird; second with infor- 
mation about its country or habitat; third 


with information of its nature, which in- 
cludes two very wide fields, the physical 
and the metaphysical, or anatomy and life 
history. The first of these questions, the 
which ?, can be answered only by authorities 
profoundly versed in the subject, and the 
Check List of the American Ornithologist’s 
Union contains the united opinions of the 
competent authorities of America. 

The second question, the where?, com- 
prising the whole subject of geographical 
distribution and migration, is partly an- 
swered already with regard to most of our 
birds. As it can be properly treated only 
by persons who have large collections of 
material at hand, and have given a great 
deal of time and study to the subject, here 
also it is better for the lay bird man to re- 
frain from “ rushing in.” 

But the last question, the what?, is the 
greatest of all. It naturally divides itself 
into two branches, anatomy and life history. 
With regard to the first, much the same re- 
marks apply as in the preceding paragraph, 
but the second, the life history, is the most 
important, and affords the proper field for 
those who simply love nature for her own 
sake, and desire only to know the wild birds 
in their wildness. “The real history of a 
bird is its life history. The deepest interest 
attaches to everything that reveals the little 
mind, however feebly it may be developed, 
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which lies behind the feathers.” So says 
the English ornithologist Seebohm, in his 
History of British Birds, and I am very sure 
that there is no lack of bird lovers to re-echo 
the sentiment. The first two questions are 
of very great importance, and of such a 
nature that they insist on first notice, but 
having settled them as we now have, suf- 
ficiently for the purposes of the ordinary 
observer of Eastern America, we are 
brought face to face with what is, after all, 
of chief interest, the great question of the 
“little mind.” 

The almost absolute ignorance that exists 
with regard to the life history of our birds 


is only beginning to be appreciated. We. 


have, in fact, as a result of great labors 
during the last few years, only just suc- 
ceeded in obtaining enough light to make 
the darkness visible. To show our utter 
nescience with regard to even the best 
known species, I would take for example 
the bird of all others we are supposed to be 
perfectly familiar with, the common barn 
fowl. 
prove the simplest statements that can be 
made concerning it ? How many can decide 
on the theory that a hen beginning to lay, 
lays on the first day early in the morning, 
next day an hour later, and so on until after- 
noon is reached, then a day is missed, and 
on the next day the bird begins again early 
in the morning? How many of us cancon- 
tradict the statement that the hen is capable 
of real and faithful attachment to one par- 
ticular male, even though several be in the 
yard? Which of us can say when and why 
the hen turns her eggs, or whether she 
knowingly turns them at all? It would be 
easy to go On exposing our ignorance, but 
sufficient has been said for my purpose, and 
I would now follow with the remark, if we 
know so little of our familiar domestic 
fowls, how insignificant must be our know- 
ledge of the wild birds. I am so satisfied 
that a harvest of knowledge and pleasure 
awaits those who will venture into this 
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How many of us can prove or dis- 
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almost virgin field, that I have determined 
to spend one season at least in investigating 
the life history of a single species, and to 
the end that I may approach the subject 
systematically, I have tabulated the lines 
of investigation under seventeen heads 
These heads, be it noticed, are naturally 
limited by the knowledge and theories of 
the writer, but I believe that in working 
them out one will most assuredly stumble 
on clues which, properly followed, will lead 
to light most unexpected, and to ideas of 
startling newness that have not even been 
guessed at by the preliminary schedule, for 
such has ever been the experience of those 
who have blindly but earnestly groped after 
the truth. 

For numerous reasons, more or less 
evident, I have selected the song sparrow 
(Melospiza fasciata) as the species for study, 
and propose collecting all possible evidence 
on the following items: 

1. Spring Migration —Give earliest appear- 
ance, etc.; state whether in flocks or 
singly; males in advance or both sexes 
together; by day or by night; crossing 
the lake or skirting its shores; flying 
high or low; recording in full the 
weather at the time of observation, also 
date, locality, etc. Does it hide or re- 
turn southward during the late spring 
storms? Do individuals that come 
early differ from those that come late? 
If so, are both found breeding here? 

2. Habitat—ts it found in dry uplands, 
dense forests or marshes, or does it 
manifest a preference for the vicinity of 
water, or especially of running water? 
Can any reason be assigned for its 
choice of locality ? 

3. Voice of the Male—Song and the varia- 
tions of the same; height from ground 
when singing; time of day; alarm notes, 
song periods, song flight, song by 
night; influence of the weather, 

4. Voice of the Female.—Song, if any, and 
full particulars as above. 
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5. Habits —What are its peculiar tricks of 
attitude, motion and expression? Does 
it hop or run? Is its flight ever un- 
dulatory, like that of its relatives? Is 
it nocturnal or aquatic at all? Doesit 
ever wade for foad or swim to escape 
its enemies? Does it feed on the wing ? 
Does it regurgitate pellets of indigesti- 
ble matter? Does it indulge in any 
sort of play, especially in a social way ? 
Does it enter holes or burrows? Does 
it distinguish poisonous plants or in- 
sects? How do individuals communi- 
cate with each other? 

6. Condition of each Specimen.—Give full 
notes re genitalia watching for cases of 
sterility, hermaphroditism or disease, 
counting if possible the number of 
ova, especially of those enlarged; giv- 
ing the general condition of the speci- 
men; stating whether fat or lean, dis- 
eased or healthy, parasitized or not, in- 
ternally or externally, and to what ex- 
tent. 

7 Food—Give in full—contents of mouth, 
gullet and gizzard, and preserve the 
same in labeled phials. 


8. Plumage.—Particularize each specimen 
in form, color and measurement, not- 
ing differences of sex, season, age, 
moult and locality. 

9. Mating.—Note fully any courtship ob- 
served, with maneuvres of both birds, 
or competitions of rivals; is it ever 
polygamous? do the same birds re- 
main paired throughout the season, or 
for more than a season? 

10. Westing.—Give full particulars of con- 
struction, materials, proximity to the 
ground and to the water of each nest, 
preserving, photographing or sketch- 
ing the same, and observing whether 
covered over or approached by a coy- 
ered way; giving details of laying, 
time between each oviposition, varia- 


tion of the eggs in size and color, stat- 
ing whether those first laid are larger 
or more heavily marked than those 
laid later; are the eggs turned daily, 
and if so by which bird. 

11, Broods.—Number per season; average 
ofeach. Are later broods less? How 
long is each cared for by the par- 
ents? .Is the female first to desert her 
charge? 

12. Cowbird Parasitism.—is the song spar- 
row ever imposed upon by the cow- 
bird? Particularize each case ob- 
served. 

13. Young.—Give in full their habits, food, 
plumage, comparing them with their 
parents and with their near congeners, 
Are they ever fed from the crop of 
the parents? Is there any evidence 
of a late summer northward migration 
among them ? 

14. Relatives—What are their nearest con- 
geners? Compare them in range, local 
habitat, changes of plumage, etc. 

15. Competitors—With what species do 
they most actively come into competi- 
tion in the struggle for life ? 

16. Natural Enemies—Enumerate preda- 
tory birds, mammals, reptiles, etc. 
Also meteorological phenomena, and 
means employed to combat, elude or 
withstand in each case. 

17. Fall Migration —Particularize as in 
spring ditto, giving latest appearance. 
Does it arrive in the spring singly and 
go in the fall in flocks? Is it evera 
winter resident here? 

Of course no one would expect to eluci- 
date many of these points in a single sea- 
son, but it is believed that enough may be 
gathered to form a valuable contribution 
to ornithological literature, and to decide 
whether or not the investigation may ulti- 
mately be made a complete success.— 
Lrnest E. Thompson in Forest and Stream. 


BIRD LEGENDS. 


HE cuckoo is universally regarded as 

a soothsayer. It is believed that he 
foretells the number of years a person will 
live, according to his cries of “cuckoo,” 
Swedish maidens inquire of him how long 
they will remain unmarried, but if he re- 
sponds more than ten times, they say he is 
sitting on a bewitched bough, and no longer 
heed his prophecies. It is very important 
to note the direction whence his call is first 
heard, for if it be the north, the auditor 
will have woe and mourning in the course 
of the year; the east and west signify hap- 
piness; and the south, prosperity. A Ger- 
man legend relates that the cuckoo is an 
enchanted baker, or miller, which accounts 
for the dusty hue of his plumage. When 
times were hard he stole the dough belong- 
ing to poor people; and when the dough 
rose up in the oven, he took it out, and 
plucked off a large piece, exclaiming: 
“Gukuk!”’ “Oh, look!” God punished him 
for his theft by transforming him into a bird 
of prey, incessantly repeating his cry. In 
Servia the cuckoo is believed to be a 
maiden, who mourned the death of her 
brother until she was changed into this bird. 
The Russians have a similar legend. 

In olden times the first day on which the 
call of the prophetic bird was heard, was 
kept as a festival in Westphalia. Whoever 
brought the joyful intelligence was rewarded 
with an egg, which he at once proceeded 
to fry and eat. He then greeted all he met 
with the words: “The cuckoo has called!” 
instead of bidding ‘‘Good-day.” At Hil- 
chenbach, in Westphalia, the fortunate per- 
son rolled on the grass, and this ceremony 
prevented back-ache during the ensuing 
year, 

At Pill, in Tyrol, there is a strange theory 
that the cuckoo is hatched by robin-red- 
breasts, and begins by being a cuckoo for 
the first twelvemonth; then he becomes a 
hawk, during which period he devours his 


- 


foster-brothers; and finally, the third year, 
a sparrow-hawk. 

The plover, the jay, the snipe, and the 
woodpecker are all weather prophets, par- 
ticularly as regards thunderstorms. Plovers 
go by the name of “Our Lady’s Doves.” 
Their heads were used as a talisman against 
sorcery, and their eggs as a cure for witch- 
craft. 

An old tradition declares that the jay falls 
into a trance during a thunderstorm. His 
flesh was considered beneficial in consump- 
tion, while his wings were believed to be 
the ornaments worn by witches at their dia- 
bolical gatherings. According to village 
tales, the jay is always the jester among 
the birds, and his appearance is a good 
omen. 

The snipe is sometimes called “ the thun- 
der goat,” and his head is likewise used as 
a charm, 

The speckled woodpecker was considered 


sacred by other nations, as well as the Ger- 


mans. Virgil and Ovid say that Picus, the 
son of Saturn, and father of Faunus, was 
transformed into a woodpecker. The Ro- 
mans told how he assisted the wolf in feed- 
ing Romulus and Remus, and they believed 
him to be the favorite and companion of the 
God of War, which belief was shared by the 
Teutonic race. His tapping reminded them 
of Thor's hammer, whence he derives his 
peasant name of “the carpenter,” and his 
incessant screaming before a storm natur- 
ally connected him with the Thunderer. 

The flesh of the green woodpecker was 
good to eat, and was reckoned to be a re- 
medy against epilepsy, and his gay plumage 
was evidently considered an especial dis- 
tinction. He appears in popular tales and 
traditions as the heavenly messenger, and 
the fairies were wont to assume his form. 
Formerly the gray woodpecker was laid be- 
neath the pillow of a child suffering from 
convulsions, 


TRE AUDUBON NOTE BOD < 


MEMBERSHIP RETURNS, 


THE number of new members registered during 
the month of August was 229, bringing the grand 
total of registered members up to 47,644 at the close 
of the month. The increase of the month is due to 
the following sources: 
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C. F. Amery, General Secretary. 
NOTES FROM PENNSYLVANIA. 
Editor Audubon Magazine: 

I send you these few notes which I have jotted 
down from time to time. The first day of haying 
(in July) Willie brought in a tiny bird. It was 
found where the mowing machine had passed, and 
it was supposed the nest was destroyed. No trace, 
however, of that or the parent birds could be found. 
We could not tell what kind of a bird it was, al- 
though nearly feathered. The upright tail suggested 
a wren, but we hardly thought it one. The poor 
little waif cried continuously. Finally, after several 
attempts, we succeeded in getting it to take a little 
bread and milk from the point of a wooden tooth- 
pick. It then became quiet and was put in a small 
covered wicker basket. Toward evening it tucked 
its tiny head under its mite of a wing like any old 
bird and seemed quite comfortable. The basket 
was hung out of the reach of cats and we heard no 
more from him. The next morning he was very 
weak, would eat no more, and died before noon. 
This was probably all for the best, although we were 
glad to do all we could for it. 

In another part of the meadow, after the machine 
and horse-rake had both passed, my husband found 
a meadow lark’s nest. It was about the size of a 
robin’s, although much more neat and trim. It was 
close to the ground and must have been low enough 
for the cutter bar of the mowing machine to pass 
over it. The teeth, too, of the rake must have 
passed closely on either side; yet it was entirely un- 
harmed. Although tipped a little on one side, not 
one of the six dainty eggs were spilled out. They 
were the size of a robin’s, white speckled with brown. 
Contrary to our expectations, the mother bird did 


not desert her nest, although the teams were obliged 
to pass quite near in going to and coming from an- 
other meadow, several times a day. My husband 
placed a stake in the ground near, so no one would 


disturb it. Only part of the eggs hatched and“ 


soon after the young birds were fledged they all flew 
away. 

The kingbirds in the pear tree were all able to fly 
about the tree the second day after they began to 
climb out on the edge of the nest. They then left 
the pear tree entirely, and although we often saw 
them all (the old birds and four young) on smaller 
trees quite close to the house, they never returned to 
the nest that we could find. A week or two after in 
a hard shower the limb with the nest was broken off 
and thrown to the ground. We were all glad that 
the birds were safely out of it. 

Lucy LyMANn PEEK. 


A DUCK IN A CHIMNEY, 
SHERBROOKE, Que.—One day last June the house- 
hold of one of our city residents were astonished at 
what they supposed was the unusual amount of noise 
made by swallows.in one of the chimneys. As it 


continued at intervals for three days, the lady of the — 


house investigated the chimney-opening in the cellar 
and thence extracted a live wild duck. Knowing I 
would be interested, she sent it to me. Its primaries 
were badly broken, but otherwise it was uninjured, 
as when I set it free on the river a mile or so from 
town, it had no difficulty in getting out of the way 
of a farmer’s dog that had followed me unnoticed 
from the road. How did it get there? Down the 
chimney, of course. But what induced it to make 
such a mistake? I did not recognize the species, 
but it was not a wood-duck, or it would not have 
been so surprising. Is there any other kind that 
nests in trees and which might have made the mis- 
take of thinking the chimney was a tree.—/os. G. 
Walton, in Forest and Stream. 


DuRING the spring of this year we learn from re- 
liable authority that in the one small town of Myers, 
Florida, the sales of white egret plumes amounted 
to $14,000. The birds are not wholly exterminated 
but the old haunts are almost wholly deserted. 


Tue general relaxation of Audubon work during 
the hottest months of the year as indicated by our 
registration list, leave it to be inferred that the 
higher moral sentiments do not flourish with the 
thermometer over ninety degrees Fahrenheit, 
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EMINENT PEOPLE ON BIRD PROTECTION. 


OAK KNOLL, Danvers, Mass., 
2nd mo., 20, 1886, 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I heartily approve of the proposed AUDUBON So- 
CIETY. We are in a way to destroy both our forests 
and our birds, A society for the preservation of the 
latter has long been needed, and I hope it is not too 
late for the accomplishment of its objects. 

I could almost wish that the shooters of the birds, 
the taxidermists who prepare their skins, and the fash- 
ionable wearers of their feathers might share the 
penalty which was visited upon the Ancient Mariner 
who shot the Albatross, Thy friend, 

JouHN G, WHITTIER. 


BROOKLYN, N, Y., Feb. 20, 1886, 
Lditor Forest and Stream: 

I am heartily in sympathy with your purposes for 
the protection of birds, and should be glad to con- 
tribute any influence that I can to that end, 

If there were no purchasers there would be no de- 
mand, and no reason for slaughtering these winged 
gems. But as only women create a demand, it rests 
upon them to stay this wanton destruction, I am 
sure that it is only necessary to bring before Ameri- 
can women the cruelty of this ‘‘slaughter of the in- 
nocents”’ that fashion is carrying on, to secure a re 
nunciation of this ornament and the salvation of 
birds. 

On this subject the kind feelings, the taste, and 
esthetic sympathy of the whole community are on 
your side, and if you persevere you will surely win, 

HENRY WARD BEECHER, 


CORNWALL-ON-Hupson, N, Vis 
Feb. 22, 1886, 
Editor Forest and Stream: 


You have indeed my hearty sympathy in every 
effort to prevent the slaughter of my innocent little 
neighbors and friends, the birds. In the destruction 
of forests and birds, the people of this land are invit- 
ing very great evils and inflicting wrongs on posterity 
which scarcely can be measured. The press should 
render it impossibe for women to sin thoughtlessly 
and ignorantly in demanding little birds for their 
adornment. The evil should be brought home so 
fully to the knowledge of all, that the continued 
wearing of our useful little birds should become the 
badge and indication of a callous, vulgar nature. 
You are doing a humane and patriotic work in excit- 
ing public aversion to one of the most cruel and 
stupid wrongs of the age, 

Respectfully yours, 
Epwarp P, Ror, 


” 


WEsT Park, N. Y., Feb. 20, 1886, 
Lditor Forest and Stream: 

I scarcely need assure you that your undertaking 
to form a society for the protection of our wild birds 
against the ravages of the milliners and the sham 
scientific collectors has my warmest sympathy and 
approval. It is a barbarous taste which prompts 
our women and girls to appear upon the street with 
their head gear adorned with the scalps of our song- 
sters; and it is mere vanity and affectation which 
prompts so many persons to make up cabinets of the 
nests and eggs of the same. The destruction of our 
birds from their natural enemies is immense, and this. 
craze of the collectors, and folly of the milliners and 
their customers in addition, threatens their serious: 
diminution. 

I hope you may succeed in creating so strong a 
public sentiment upon the subject that the collectors. 
of skins and eggs for the unworthy purposes of fash- 
ion or to indulge the vanity of pseudo-naturalists 
may suddenly find their occupation gone. 

Please add my name to the list of the members of 
the AUDUBON SocieTy. Very sincerely, 

JOHN Burrovcus. 


160 W. 59TH STREET, 
New York, Feb. 20, 1886. {. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

No one who will take the trouble to give the mat- 
ter a few moments’ serious consideration. can be in 
doubt, I think, as to the wisdom of organizing the: 
AUDUBON Society, and I am thankful that such a. 
step is contemplated. There is an element of savag- 
ery in the use of birds for personal decoration, which. 
is in grotesque contrast with our boasts.of civiliza-. 
tion. But even the savage stops short, as a rule, 
with the feathers, It is only Christian people who. 
think it worth while to butcher a whole bird to adorn 
their head gear. I am sure, however, that this is 
largely from that unreflecting habit which is a lead- 
ing vice in people who follow the fashions. But itis. 
avice; as Hood sang, when he wrote— 

For evil is wrought 


By want of thought 
As well as by want of heart, 


If the AUDUBON SocleTy can teach men, and es- 
pecially women, to think on this subject, half of the: 
battle will have been won, HeENry C, POTTER, 


ANDOVER, Mass., Feb. 21, 1886. 
Lditor Forest and Stream: 

I am in earnest and indignant sympathy with the- 
motive of any society organized to prevent the mur-- 
der of birds for decorative purposes. 

E. S. PuHE.rs, 


a 


The Audubon Soczety. 


THE AUDUBON SOCIETY FOR THE PROTEC- 
TION OF BIRDS. 


i her AUDUBON SOCIETY was founded in New York 
city in February, 1886, Its purpose is the protection of 
American birds, not used for food, from destruction for mer- 
cantile purposes, The magnitude of the evil with which the 
Society will cope, and the imperative need of the work which 
it proposes to accomplish, are outlined in the following state- 
ment concerning 


' THE DESTRUCTION OF BIRDS, 


Within the last few years, the destruction of our birds has 
increased at a rate which is alarming. This destruction now 
takes place on such a large scale as to seriously threaten the 
existence of a number of our most useful species. It is carried 
on chiefly by men and boys who sell the skins or plumage to 
be used for ornamental purposes principally for the trimming 
of women’s hats, bonnets and loaling. hese men kill every- 
thing that wears feathers. The birds of the woods, the birds 
of the field, the birds of the marsh and those of the sea are 
alike slain, at all times and at al! seasons, It matters not if 
the bird be a useful one which devours the hurtful insects 
which destroy the farmer's crops, or a bright-plumaged song- 
ster whose advent has been welcomed in spring, and which has 
reared its brood in the door yard during the summer, or a 
swift-winged sea swallow whose flight along the shore has often 
with unerring certainty led the fisherman to his finny prey— 
whatever it be, it must be sacrificed to the bird butcher's lust 
for slaughter and for gain. Besides the actual destruction of 
the birds, their numbers are still further diminished by the 
practice of robbing their nests in the breeding season. 

Although it is impossible to get at the number of birds killed 
each year, some figures have been published which give an 
idea of what the slaughter must be. We know thata single 
local taxidermist handles 30,000 bird skins in one year; that a 
single collector brought back from a three months trip 11,000 
skins; that from one small district on Long Island about 79,000 
birds were brought to New York in four months time. In New 
York one firm fad on hand February 1, 1886, 200,000 skins. 
The supply is not limited by domestic consumption. Ameri- 
can bird skins aresent abroad, The great European markets 
draw their supplies from all over the world. In London there 
were sold in three months from one auction room, 4 464 West 
Indian and Brazilian bird skins, and 356,389 East Indian birds, 
In Paris 100,000 African birds have fee sold by one dealer in 
one year. One New York firm recently had a contract to 
supply 40,000 skins of American birds to one Paris firm. These 
figures tell their own story—but it is a story which might be 
known even without them; we may read it plainly enough in 
the silent hedges, once vocal with the morning songs of birds 
and in the deserted fields where once bright pies flashed 
in the sunlight. 

BIRDS, INSECTS AND CROPS. 

The food of our small birds consists very largely of the 
insects which feed on the plants grown by the farmer. These 
insects souls with such opie J rapidity that a single 

air may in the course of one season be the progenitors of six 
Riltions of their kind. All through the season at which this 
insect life is most active, the birds are constantly at work 
destroying for their young and for themselves, tens of thou- 
sands of hurtful creatures, which, but for them, would swarm 
apon the farmer’s pa ay and lessen the results of his labors, 

A painstaking and ardent naturalist not very lon ago 
watched the nest of a pair of martins for sixteen hours, Yom 4 
A. M, till 8 P. M., just to see how many visits the parent birds 
made to their young. He found that in that time 312 visits to 
the four young were made, r1rg by the male and 193 by the 
female. If we suppose only six insects to have been “hrotght 
at each visit, this pair of birds would have destroyed, for their 
young alone, in this one summer’s day, not far from 2,000 
insects. The important relations which our birds bear to the 
agricultural interests and so to the general welfare, are recog- 
nized by the governments of all our States. Laws exist for 
their protection, but these laws are rendered inoperative by 
the lack of an intelligent public sentiment to support them. 
They are nowhere enforced. It is for the interest of every 
one that such a public sentiment should be created. 

It is time that this destruction were stopped. 

PURPOSE OF THE AUDUBON SOCIETY. 

To secure the protection of our birds by awakening a better 
sentiment, the Audubon Society, named after the test of 
American ornithologists, has been founded. The objects 
sought to be accomplished by this Society are to prevent as far 
as possible— 

&) The killing of any wild bird not used for food. : 

(2) The taking or destroying of the eggs or nests of any wild 
birds. 

(3) The wearing of the feathers of wild birds. Ostrich 
feathers, whether from wild or tame birds, and those of domes- 
tic fowls, are specially exempted. ; 

The Audubon Society aims especially to preserve those 


birds which are now practically without protection. Our 
ame birds are already protected by law, and in large measure 
y public sentiment, and their care may be left to the sports- 
man. The great aim of the Society is the protection of 
American non-game birds, The English sparrow is not 
included in our lists, 
- PLAN OF THE WORK, 

Obviously the Society cannot supply any machinery of com- 
pulsion to lead individuals and communities to a higher 
regard for bird life and to efforts for its protection. Nor are 
compulsory measures thought necessary, The wrong is toler- 
ated now coly because of thoughtlessness and indifference, 
The birds are killed for millinery purposes. So long as fashiom 
demands bird feathers, the birds will be slaughtered. The 
remedy is to be found in the awakening of a healthy pub- 
lic sentiment on the subject. If this enormous destruction of 
birds can once be put in its true light before the eyes of men 
and women and young folks, if interest be aroused and senti- 
ment created, the great wrong must cease. To so present the 
case to the yccnle as to awaken this corrective sentiment is the 
special work contemplated by the Audubon Society. The 
methods adopted are very simple. Pledges are fugnished, sub- 
scription to which constitutes membership, 2'. certificates 
are issued to members. 

. TERMS OF MEMBERSHIP. 

The signing of any of the pledges will qualify one for mem- 
bership in the Society. It is earnestly desired that each mem- 
ber may sign all three of the pledges. Beyond the promise 
contained in the pledge no obligation nor responsibility is in- 
curred. There are no fees, nor dues, nor any expenses of any 
kind, There are no conditions as to age. The boys and girls 
are invited to take part in the work, for they can often do- 
more than others to practically protect the nesting birds. All 
who are interested in the subject are invited to become mem- 
bers, and to urge their friends to join the Society. If each 
man, woman or child who reads this circular will exert his or 
her influence, it will not take long to enlist in the good work a 
great number of people actively concerned in the protection of 
our birds. It is desired that members may be enrolled in every 
town and pings throughout the land, so that by the moral 
weight of its influence this Society may check the slaughter of 
our beautiful songsters. The beneficent influence of the 
Audubon Society should be exerted in every remotest by-way 
where the songs of birds fill the air, and in every crowded city 
where the plumes of slain songsters are worn as an article of 
mak ASSOCIATE sen ere 4 

s there are a very great number o} ple in full sympathy 
with the Audubon aotenbite and rea y to lend it their moral 
support, but who refrain from joining the Society simply be- 
cause they find it distasteful to sign a pledge, it has been 
determined to form a class of Associate Members. Any one 
expressing his or her sympathy with the objects of the udu- 
bon Society and submitting a written request for membership 
to any local secretary, will be enrolled on the list of Associate 
Members. All such applications for membership received by 
local secretaries of the Society should be forwarded to the 
General Secretary for registration. 

LOCAL SECRETARIES, ‘ 

The Society has local secretaries in cities, towns and villages. 
The local secretary will furnish this circular of information 
and pledge forms; will receive the signed pledges, keep a list 
of the members, forward a duplicate list with the ple ges for 
enrollment and file at the Society’s office; and will receive in 
return certificates of membership, to be filled out and signed 
by the local secretary and given to the members. No certis 
ficate of membership will be issued to pF Shear except upon 
the receipt of a signed pledge at the o ce of the Society, 
Where no local secretary has yet been ap jointed, individual 
applicants for membership may address the Society at its 
office, No. 318 Broadway, New York. oa 

If there is no local secretary in your town, you are invited 
to act as such yourself, or to hand this to some other person 
who will accept the office. Upon application we will supply 
copies of this circular and pledge forms, 

THE AUDUBON SOCIETY CERTIFICATE. 5 

The Society furnishes to each member a handsome certificate 
of membership. This bears a portrait of the great naturalist, 
John James Audubon, after whom the Society very appro- 
priately takes itsname. | F 

The office of the Society is at 318 Broadway, New York city. 
All communications should be addressed 


THE AUDUBON SOCIETY, 
No, 318 Broadway, New York. 


Print Your Own Cards! 


PRESS $3, Circular size $8, Newspaper size 
$44. Ty jag printed Seppe Send. 
tam r list presses, type, etc., to factory 
ar OKELSE & 6O., Meriden, Conn.. 


AUDUBON MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 


rr 


Tue Aupuson MacazInE 
BOUND. 


Volume I. of the Audubon Magazine, bound 
in cloth with gilt stamp, is now ready. 


It is illustrated by numerous reproductions of our most 
familiar birds from Audubon’s plates, and by many wood cuts. 
The articles from the pens of some of our first ornithologists 
are entertaining and accurate, and the lessons taught by them 
are of value to all. It constitutes a most valuable work on 
the natural history and the economic importance of our birds. 


The Volume of 288 Pages is sold for $1.00, 


Forest and Stream Publishing Co. 
318 Broadway, New York. 


The Audubon Badge 


Is a broach pin in coin silver with the motto and 
monogram of the Society. 


Chaste in design and tasteful in execution, it presents an 
attractive appearance, and is protected from tarnishing by a 
beautiful satin finish on its surface, 

We are now in a position to execute orders for these badges 
to any extent. Wherever they have been sent they have met 
general approval, and every member of the Audubon Society 
should wear one as a reminder of the pledge and an open de- 
claration of principles, 


PRICE 50 CENTS, POSTAGE FREE, 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO,, 


318 Broadway, New York. 


FOUR FIRST PREMIUM MEDALS AWARDED 
T EXHIBITIONS. 


A 

HUSBA N D AY More agreeable to the taste and 
smaller dose than other Magnesia, For 
CALCINED sale at Druggists and Country Stores, 
in bottles only, with U. S. Govern. 
ment Registered Label attached, with- 

MAGNESIA. out which none is genuine, 
And by T. J. HUSBAND, JR., Philadelphia, Pa. 
THE UNIVERSAL PATTERNS 


For Ladies’ and Children’s Garments are the best in exist- 
ence. Correct styles and perfect fit, Catalogue of UNI- 
VERSAL PATTERNS free to any address, or send rs cts. 
for the ALBUM OF FASHIONS, a handsome folio book 
with over 1,000 illustrations and descriptions, Subscribe for 
the UNIVERSAL MAGAZINE, a Monthly for Fash- 
ions and Home Literature, Profusely illustrated, Only $x.00 
a year, ro cents a copy, 


UNIVERSAL FASHION CO., 40 East 12th Street, New York, 


A. J. Cammeyer, 
161, 163, 165, 167 aud 169 SIXTH AVE., 


Cor. 12TH STREET, New York Ciry, 


CARE OF CHILDREN’S FEET. 


How necessary that the feet of children should be amply 
protected and guarded and given the utmost ease and comfort. 
My line of Misses’ and Children’s Hand-Sewed Welt Shoes 
are perfectly easy and comfortable from the Start, as much so 
as old ones are, for they are made on correct principles. They 
have neither pegs, wax threads nor tacks inside to hurt the 
feet or soil and wear out stockings. 


MISSES”. SHOES: 


WIDTHS A, B,C, D,E. SIZES 11 TO 2 
Misses’ Spring-Heel 


HAND-SEWED WELT 


BUTTON BOOTS, 
$2,00 


PER PAIR. 


Misses’ Curacoa Kid Hand-Sewed Welt Spring-Heel 


ButtonrBoots..526 civics souk Alice ome cee eee ee coe $2.00 
Misses’ Straight Goat Hand-Sewed Welt Spring-Heel 
Button Boots........ ussmoen apse csbueeeeeeeeeet 2.00 


CHILDREN’S SHOES. 


WIDTHS A, B, C, D, E. SIZES 5 TO 10%. 


Children’s Spring-Heel 


HAND-SEWED WELT 


BUTTON BOOTS, 


$1.50 
PER PAIR. 
Child’s Curacoa Kid Hand-Sewed Welt Spring-Heel 
Bitton MBOotS ie on veces vee ue soos vs Soe SUSE RO $1.50 
Child’s Straight Goat Hand-Sewed Welt Spring-Heel 
Button Hoots SB ane SSSAP AS Rees thus eabsheeneaee ere $1.50 
The Hand-Sewed Welt Shoes are a source of the greatest 
enjoyment and satisfaction to all who wear them. They are 
,Pliable and easy to the feet, and are made on lasts of the new- 
est and most improved patterns, and are fully equal to any 
shoes that are sold elsewhere for double the money. 


SHIPPING BY MAIL. 


By our thorough mail order system people out of town can 
€ served as satisfactorily as if they applied in person. Illus« 
trated catalogue and price list is mailed free on application, 


A. J. CAMMEYER, 


Sixth Ave., Corner Twelfth St. 


NEW YORK CITY. 


URING the past year we have had a great deal of valu 
canvassing for subscribers for the AuDURO 
enthusiastic in the cause of bird protection, and o 


ELST: 


able assistance from young members in 
N MAaGAzINg, and although Audubon boys and girls are 
f course know that virtue is its own reward, we have no 


doubt they will be just as pleased as other boys and girls to get some substantjal token in proof that their 


efforts have been appreciated. 


We have accordingly 
ten subscriptions and upward during the p 
or the Society's silver badge, or any book in List I, below, as they may elect, 
s¢riptions are entitled to select any book in List IT., 
a badge or a free copy of the AupuBOoN, 


determined to present every member who has sent us 
ast year, with a free copy of the AUDUBON MaGazine fora year, 


Collectors of twenty sub- 


or they may select & book from List I., together with, 
-Collectors of thirty subscriptions are entitled to select any book 


in List III.; of forty subscriptions any book in List IV., and the collector of fifty subseriptions any 


book in List V. This system of giving prizes having been i 
member sending in ten subscriptions during the coming year, m 
the account go on until entitled to a book in the second or 


nitiated, will be permanently continued. Any 
ay claim a prize immediately, or may let 
any higher class. 


The subscriptions may be 


sent in at any time during the year, but with the first installment the canvasser must advise us that he is 


trying for a prize. 


LIST I. (for 10 Subser ptions). 


The America’s Cup. 

Angling, Blakely. 

Angling Talks, Dawson. 
Fly-Fishing, Pennell. 

Fresh and Salt Water Aquaria. 
Trolling for Pike, Salmon and Trout. 
American Bird Fancier. 

Cage and Singing Birds, 


Common Objects of the Seashore. 
Boat Sailing and Management, Prescott. 


Canoeing in Kanuckia, Norton and Hab- 
berton. é 


Cruise of the Little Nan, Wilkins. 

Dog Breaking, Floyd, 

Englishe Dogges, Reprint of 1576. 

Glover's Album, Treatise on Canine 
iseases, 


The Dog in Health, Habits and Disease 
Forest Waters the Farm, paper, 


Mrs. Partington’s Mother Goose, too 
illustrations. : 


Field Botany, Walter P, Manton, 
Stories of American History, -’ - 

Stories About Dogs, Estelle, 
When I Was a Girl, 


LIST If. (for 2O Subscriptions). 


American Salmon Fisherman. 

Fysshe and Fysshynge. 

Rod and Linz in Colorado Waters. 
Trout Culture. 

Intelligence of Animals, illus., Morant. 
Native Song Birds. 

Amatetir Yacht Designing, Biddle. 
Book of Knots, illus., Tom Bowling. 
Canoe and Camp Cookery, Seneca. 
Canoe Handling, C. B. Vaux. 

Frazer's Practical Boat Sa‘ling. 
Practical Boat Building, Nelson. 

The America’s Cup, cloth. 
Adventures in the Wilderness, Murray. 
Camps in the Rockies, Grohman. 


Hints on Camping. 

Woodcraft, Nessmuk, 

Map of Adirondacks, Stoddard. 
Athletic Sports for Boys, Wood. 


The Saddle Horse, Guide to Riding and 
Training, illustrated. 


Adventures on the Great Hunting 
Grounds of the World. 


Bound Vol. I. of the Aupuson M \Gazixr. 
Bear Hunting. 

Dog Training vs. Breaking, Hammond. 
Keeping One Cow, 

Orange Culture. 

Profits in Poultry, 


Camps and Tramps in the Adirondacks, 
orthrup. 


Daughter of the Regiment, Jane G, Aus- 
tin, 


ss “woe Sequel to Daughter of the 
egiment, 


Life of Daniel Boone and the Hunters of 
Kentucky, 

Noble Deeds of Américan Women. 

Pioneer Mothers in the West. 

Anecdotes of Animals, 


Anecdotes of Birds, Reptiles and Fishes, 
Mrs. R, Lee. 


Stories of American History, Dodge, 
Leedle Yawkoob Strauss, 

Young America's Picture Book, 

Our Girls, Louisa M, Olcott. 

Our Boy-, Olive Thorne, 


mist £rt. gor 30 Subscriptions). 


Fly-Fishing and Fly-Making for Trout, 
Keene. 

Scientific Anglers, 

A Naturalist’s Rambles About Home. 

Birds and Wild Animals, Wilson. 

Half Hours with a Naturalist, Wood. 

Insect World, Figuier. 

Naturalists’ Assistant, Kingsley. 


Canoe and Boat Buildi+g for Amateurs, 
Stephens. 


Canoe and Camera, Steele. 

Voyage of the Paper Canoe, Bishop. 
Four Months in a Sneakbox. 

Rifle, Rod and Gun in Norway. 
Camping and Cruising in Florida. 

Old St. Augustine, ilius., C. B. Reynolds, 
Our New Alaska, illus., Hallock, 
Southern California, Van Dyke. 
Famous Horses of America, 

Rod and Gun in California, 


Sporting Adventures in the Far West, 
Young Moose Hunters, Stephens. 
Dogs and Their Doings, Morris, 
Practical Pigeon Keeping, Wright. 
Wonders of the Vellowstone, 


Home Book of Indoor Games, Mrs. C. L, 
Smith, 


Only Girls, Virginia F, Townsend, 
Morals of Abou Ben Adhem, 
Worthington’s Annual for 1888, 


LIsT IV. (for 40 Subscriptions), 


Fly-Rods and Fly~Tackle, Wells, 
Antelope and Deer of America, 

Game Water Birds of the Atlantic Coast. 
Manual of Vertebrates, Jordan, 
Naturalists’ Guide, Maynard. 

Boat Sailor’s Manual, Qualtrough. 


American Boy's Own Book of Sports 
and Games. 

Boy's Book of Sports and Pastimes, 
Thompson. 

Boy’s Treasury of Sports and Pastimes. 

Frank Forester’s Manual for Young 
Sportsmen. 


Cruises in Small Yachts, Speed, 
Model Yachts, Grosvenor. 


Dogs, Their_Management and Treat« 
ment in Disease, 


Youatt on the Dog. 
Profitable Poultry Keeping, Beale, 


LIST V. (for 50 Subscriptions). 


A. O. U. Check List of North American 
Birds. 

Coues’ Check List of North American 
Birds. 

Land and Game Birds, Minot, 


Our Birds and Their Haunts, Langille. 
Boat Building and Sailing, Neison, 
Yacht Sailing, Vanderbeck. 

Cassell’s Book of Sports and Pastimes, 
Riding Recollections, Whyte Melville. 


Our Friend the Dog, Stables. 
Woods and Lakes of Maine, 


Tenants of Our Old Farm, Henry C, 
McCook, illustrated, 


History of the Mastiff, Wynn, 


. Address AUDUBON MAGAZINE, 318 Broadway, New York, 
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A WEEKLY JOURNAL 


gill of the lore of woods and waters, sketches of travel and adventure with rod and gun, 
‘stories of camp and woodland shanty life, natural history papers on game and song 


dirds, studies of wild animals and their ways, camp-fire yarns, instructive papers, and roughly told 
experiences of backwoods hunters; with innumerable practical hints, helps and wrinkles of its own. 


DO YOU HAPPEN TO HAVE A TASTE 
For NATURAL HISTORY? Read the Forest and Stream. 


For OUT-DOOR -LbIifE? 
For CAMPING ? 

For ANGLING ? 

For SHOOTING? 

For YACHTING? 

For CANOEING ? 


Read the Forest and Stream. 
Read the Forest and Stream. 
Read‘ the Forest and Stream. 
Read the Forest and Stream. 
Read the Forest and Stream. 
Read’ the Forest and Stream, 


TERMS: $4.00 per year; $2.00 for.6 months. Single numbers (of newsdealers or mailed) 10 cents 


Mention this magazine, Address ~ 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO., New York City. 


FOREST AND STREAM BOOKS. 


Sport with Gun and Rod. 

This superb volume contains:a vast amount of matter of the 
highest interest to sportsmen. Almost all kinds of American 
game are treated in its pages, and it is profusely illustrated ; 
886 pp. Three styles are published: Embossed leather, $15; 
cloth, $6; cloth, on cheaper paper, $4. : 
Antelope and Deer of America. 

By Hon. J. D. Caton, LL.D. This volume tells of the 
haunts and habits of our antelope and deer, where to find 
them, how to hunt them, of their life in the woods and under 
domestication. Price $2.50. - 


Forest and Stream Fables. 


By ‘‘Awausoose,”’ A series of seven fables in prose and to 
every one a picture. All of them have pith and point. rocts, 


The Canoe Aurora. 


By Dr. C. A. News. The well-told story of the author’s 
cruise in a tiny canoe from an Adirondack lake to the Gulf of 


Mexico. Price $1.00. : 
Canoe Handling. 

By C. Bowver Vaux (‘Dot”’). 
American canoeists, In this book he tells all about how to sat 
and handle a canoe, and how to care for it, either when in use 
or laid up for winter. Price $1.00. 


Small Yachts. 


THEIR Desicn and Construction, by C. P. Kunnarprt. 
This sumptuous quarto volume covers the whole range of 

acht designing and care, and is the only work of the kind yet 
issued in America,, The text occupies 325 pages, illustrated 
with many engravings, and besides there are 7o full-page 
plates. Price $7.00. 


By the first of livi 


Our New Alaska. ' 

By Cuas. Hattock. In this handsome illustrated volume, 
Mr. Hallock gives the result of his travels in our northernmost 
possessions, Price $1.50, 


(ae Send for free catalogue of Forest and Stream 


The Forest Waters the Farm; 

Or, THE VALUE OF WoopLanps AS Reservoirs. By AnTo- 
NIN Rousset; translated by Rey. S. W. Power. A famous 
book on forestry. Every farmer ought, to have it, for the 
questions so intelligently discussed in it are of agricultural im-~ 
portance; 109 pp. Price, paper, 50 cents; cloth, 75 cents. 


Canoe and Boat Building 


For Amateurs. By W. P.Srepuens, A manual of boat © 


building by the canoeing editor of Forest and Stream. Be- 
sides the 189 pages of descriptive text, there are 29 plates, 
working drawings, which enable even the novice to build his 
own canoe and build it well. Price $2.50. 


Hunting Trips of a Ranchman. 


By Turopore Roosevect. A book of hunting adventure 
in Dakota and Montana. Price $3.50. . 


Training vs. Breaking. 

By S. T. Hammonp, kennel editor of Forest and Stream. 
Nearly forty years experience: in training and handling dogs 
has taught the author that these intelligent animals are more 
easily controlled by kindness than by severity. There is a 
chapter on training pet and house dogs. Price $1.00, 


Canoe and Camp Cookery, i 3 

By “Seneca.” » A little book full of receipts and hints for 
the camp cook, by a practical man who has tried them. In. 
dispensable to the camper. Price $1.00. 


Fyshhe and Fysshynge. 


By Dame Juniana Berners. An elegant reprint of a 
quaint old book written in the Fifteenth century. Price $1.00. 


Woodcraft. 

By “Nessmux.” In “Woodcraft”? Nessmuk imparts the 
knowledge of the woods th t he has been fifty years i eoquir- 
ing. No man, however mutch he has camped out, can rea 
this book without learning something. Price $1.00, 


books. 


Address Forrest AND STREAM PuBLISHING Co.,, 318 Broadway, New York, 


C. L. SCHEMBER, 96 NASSAU ST., NEW YORK.—'' FOREST AND STREAM" PRESS, 
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